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ABSTRACT 



This paper examines the transition of young adults from 
school to work over time and. the role of education in facilitating the entry 
of individuals into high quality jobs in the primary labor market. A dual 
labor market perspective argues that the labor market is structured into 
primary and secondary sectors ("good" and "bad" jobs) , that mobility between 
sectors is very limited, and that placement in either sector is related to 
structural inequalities. Substantial evidence suggests that labor market 
characteristics are influenced by location (urban versus rural) . High School 
and Beyond data on approximately 15,000 young adults who graduated from high 
school in 1982 and were followed up through 1992 were analyzed to examine the 
relationships among workforce experiences, educational attainment, and 
various sociodemographic indicators . Results indicate that most people with a 
bachelor's degree or higher worked in primary sector jobs, while few 
individuals with a high school diploma or less held such jobs. However, 
access to primary sector jobs was also determined by urban-rural location, 
U.S. region, race/ethnicity, and gender. People who attended a rural high 
school, people from the South, Blacks, Hispanics, and females were more 
likely to work in the secondary labor market. Compared to those in primary 
sector jobs, persons working in the secondary sector had lower income, more 
spells of unemployment, more job training, and lower job satisfaction. 
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Educational Attainment has been historically a key factor influencing the labor force 
success of individuals. This paper seeks to examine the specific experiences of a cohort of young 
adults who had been part of a 12-year longitudinal study titled. High School and Beyond. 
Specifically, it seeks to determine the transition of participants from school-to-work over time 
and the role that educational attainment plays in facilitating the entre of individuals into high 
quality jobs present in the locality’s primary labor market. 

The paper utilizes detailed information collected over the course of ten-years (1982-1992) 
on some 15,000 individuals who completed high school in 1982. Detailed information on post- 
secondary education activities, workforce experiences, income, and employment/unemployment 
experiences of study participants along with socio-demographic indicators such as race/ethnicity, 
gender, region and spatial location are detailed. The results offer guidance on policy options for 
facilitating workforce preparation activities. 



Abstract 



Introduction 

Studying labor force experiences as they relate to education allows for a structural 
analysis by focusing on the organization of opportunity. Therefore, it is important to examine 
educational attainment as it relates to labor force experiences within the historical context of 
education in the United States. Historically, levels of educational attainment have been far from 
equal. It has been shown by several authors that inequalities arise within the educational system, 
in turn, forcing less educated individuals to be consumed by lower levels of employment. Those 
in the lower levels of the labor market have very little chance of ever securing higher level 
employment (Bealieu, Israel and Cluck 1998). Given the importance of a skilled, well-educated 
workforce, pursuing academic achievement is of vital importance if America is to improve it’s 
workforce. The authors of, Worlrforce 2020: Work and Workers in the 2P' Century, claim that 
the single most important strategy in improving America’s workforce is to improve education at 
the primary and secondary levels (Johnston and Packer 1987) in order to improve workers skills 
and compete for decent jobs in the marketplace. 

This mode of thought represents the human capital model of inequality where workers’ 
investment in education plays a key role in increasing his/her stock of human capital, and in turn, 
being a determinant variable in their productivity. The human capital view of education 
contends that it imparts valuable skills and training that directly enhance ones’ s potential to be 
effectively trained while employed; highly skilled workers may have more mental and social 
skills that facilitate on the job training (Sakamoto 1988). 

Educational Attainment 

The educational opportunity literature in the United States is dominated by one idea; 
educational opportunity, provided through local communities, allows for equal opportunity 
through facilities with open and free access to all (Coleman 1990). Thus, as long as communities 
provide the same resources for all residential distributions, then the ideal of equal educational 
opportunity is not difficult to implement. However, criticisms have arisen about the applicability 
of this philosophy. Within this context, "questions about the distribution of resources arise, 
questions about the concentration of the best teachers in certain schools- and even questions 
about the educational resources provided by classmates, which might make the experience of a 
child in a lower-class school quite different from that of a child in a middle class school- even if 
all other things about the school were alike" (Coleman 1990: 156). Therefore, the question of 
equality is one of equal resources and certain individuals are at risk in their respective 
communities because of the resource base. 

There are many reasons for this unequal distribution of resources. First, research 
indicates that the contextual setting of schools can influence achievement of students (Stockard 
and Mayberry 1992). It has been suggested that students from higher socioeconomic status 
families are more likely to realize higher achievement (Blau 1960; Coleman 1966). Second, 
school type may also influence academic performance. Coleman (1966) has demonstrated that 
private high school students were more likely to achieve higher levels of academic achievement 
than their public school counterparts, even when socioeconomic status was controlled (Coleman 
966; Coleman and Hoffer 1987). Third, school size has also been shown to be an issue in 
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academic performance. Some suggest that larger schools are likely to be affective since they are 
positioned in a more varied and richer environment (McDill and Rigsby 1973). However, others 
suggest that smaller schools are better in that they have a lower student-teacher ratio, thus 
teachers can meet the needs of the student better (Gregory and Smith 1987). In any case, these 
issues boil down to structural issues where certain groups in society become disadvantaged due 
to certain characteristics such as race/ethnicity, spacial location and regional differences, in turn, 
putting certain individuals at risk. 

In addition to the individual consequences of the structural distribution of resources, there 
is also a cost to the local community. The benefits of a better education are to a large extent lost 
to a community when local employment opportunities for the educated are limited to certain 
individuals. This may lead to out-migration of local people with highly developed capabilities. 
"When educated local people migrate to other communities, the value of their direct economic 
contributions is largely lost. Of equal or greater long-run importance, their potential 
contributions to support for improved schools (and possibly community services) is also lost" 
(Smith and DeYoung 1992: 30). 

Although the educational system in the United States is seen as working outside the 
social class system this rarely is the case. It is obvious that the percentage of students being 
prepared for higher level occupations has been stratified to large extent with biases in 
race/ethnicity, social class, region and spacial location. This calls for an even greater and more 
extensive examination of the relationship of education to labor market experiences of young 
adults in order to identify those individuals who are at risk, because "if people experience risk as 
real, they are real in there consequences" (Beck 1992; 77). 

Labor Market Experiences 

Assessing the educational experiences in the labor market is one of the most established 
way of identifying people at risk. Additionally, within the labor market itself, it is important to 
have a breakdown of such a market structure. As suggested by Piore (1969), the dual labor 
market structure is the best theory to use in this type of analysis in order to determine the 
occupational successes of individuals from diverse backgrounds. This structure is broken down 
into the primary and secondary labor market sectors. The central thesis of the dual labor market 
perspective is that jobs are located in either primary or secondary labor markets (Doeringer and 
Piore 1971; Piore 1969). A sampling of key attributes associated with primary sector jobs is that 
employment tends to be stable and secure, wages are high, the working conditions are good, 
workers are pimctual and dependable, investment in employee training is extensive, and worker 
turnover is low. While primary sector jobs generally have entry level requirements, once hired, 
the existence of internal labor markets accords workers the opportunity for upward mobility 
(Althauser and Kalleberg 1981; Beaulieu and Mulkey 1995; Doeringer and Piore 1971). 

Secondary labor market jobs, on the other hand, offer workers few if any opportunities for 
advancement given that internal labor markets are rarely present. Further, employment is 
unstable and jobs are insecure. Requirements for gaining entry into these positions are virtually 
non-existent. Both wages paid and working conditions tend to be poor. As a consequence, 
worker turnover, absenteeism, and tardiness are extensive (Althauser and Kalleberg 1981; 
Beaulieu and Mulkey 1995). 
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In large part, placement into either of the above labor markets is due to structural 
inequalities. Wealthier people, due to class status or educational opportunities are able to secure 
work in the primary sector while poorer people end up securing work in the secondary market 
because of their lack of wealth and their lack of educational opportunities. Nonetheless, wage 
rates are characteristics of jobs— not of people. Rather, they are heavily influenced by 
institutional forces which preserve relative wage differentials (Sorensen and Kalleberg 1994). 
Therefore, there are relative constraints on growth in earnings for individuals who do not have 
the education and training necessary for them to climb the hierarchical ladder. 

Indeed, dual labor market advocates (Gordon 1972; Rumberger 1981) note that mobility 
between primary and secondary labor markets is generally difficult. Because of limited training, 
irregular work histories, and inadequate job experiences, secondary sector workers lack the 
credentials to gain entrance into the primary labor market-based jobs. This lack of access can 
also be attributed to such factors as gender and race/ethnicity. Evidence suggests that women, 
rural residence and racial/ethnic minorities tend to have poor jobs located in the secondary sector 
of the labor market and few are accorded access to primary occupations over time (England 
1992; Glasgow et al. 1993; Marshall and Briggs 1989). 

Considering that most people’s daily lives occur within certain limited areas, their labor 
force activities also take place within these circumscribed locations. Thus, place of residence 
becomes a determining factor in their labor force experiences. "For most people, a local labor 
market area is a location bounded by residence and employment, which also defines potential 
residential and employment opportunities. In other words, economic opportunity for the 
individual is determined by what is available in the area in the form of amount, type and wages 
of employment, as well as other socioeconomic factors (e.g., population characteristics, 
educational facilities, cultural traits) that can influence the availability of employment and the 
chances of obtaining it for different groups of people" (Singlemann and Deseran 1993: 59). 
Therefore, it is important to examine to labor market experiences in terms of geographical 
location while taking into consideration various socio-demographic characteristics. 

Substantial evidence indicates that labor market characteristics are influenced, in part, by 
their spatial location. Killian and Beaulieu (1995), for example, suggest that urban labor markets 
often attract employers seeking workers with strong analytical, creative, and organizational skills. 
Rural labor markets, on the other hand, seem to interest employers seeking cheap labor for the 
performance of routine, simplified activities (Killian and Beaulieu 1995). Jensen (1994) found 
that nonmetro workers are more inclined to be employed in secondary occupations vis a vis 
workers in metro and in central cities. And, according to Falk and Tyson (1993), rural labor 
market workers generally fare worse than employees situated in urban labor markets on most 
indicators of social and economic health, such as earnings, educational requirements, and job 
quality. 

Therefore, although people can acquire certain skills it is not certain that these skills are a 
useful form of capital that can be part of a product of deliberate investment (Shultz 1971). 

People are, of course, the most important capital that exists in a post-industrial society. 

However, this capital is considered secondary in many cases. This is why education as a human 
capital investment is so important. It is clear that the role of education as a human capital 
indicator and the relationship this has to the labor force experiences of young adults must be 
investigated in greater detail (Beaulieu and Mulkey 1995). 
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Job Availability as a Consequence of Educational Attainment 

Evidence suggests that approximately 50 percent of U.S. youth do not go to college upon 
completing high school (William T. Grant Foimdation 1988; U. S. General Accoimting Office 
1991; U.S. Department of Education 1997). In years past, this fact raised little concern given that 
those individuals who did not attend college could move into the labor force by securing a job in 
the goods-producing sector of the economy. In many respects, these jobs paid decent wages for 
imskilled or semi-skilled laborers (Reich 1992). 

However, the situation has shifted dramatically over the course of the last two decades. 

As Katz (1992) notes, the industrial and occupational distribution of U.S. employment has 
moved in the direction of favoring better-educated over less-educated workers. Three key forces 
serving as the imderpinnings of this trend are: the globalization of our nation's economy, the 
introduction of new sophisticated computer technologies, and enhancements in the knowledge- 
intensive, problem-solving capability needed by workers (Judy and D’Amico 1997; Katz 1992; 
Reich 1992). These changed circumstances have led to major declines in jobs tied to the goods- 
producing industries of the U.S. — a sector which has experienced a loss of well over a million 
jobs in manufacturing alone since 1989 (Reich 1992). In its place have come a host of new jobs 
in the service and retail sectors for non-college boimd youth, but at wage rates well below those 
paid by manufacturing-based firms. Reich (1992: 39) asserts that "the proportion of 1 8-year olds, 
working full-time and making low wages soared from 22.9 percent in 1979 to 43.4 percent in 
1990." Such structural shifts have had staggering consequences for yoimg workers (William T. 
Grant Foimdation 1988). 

It is this increasing concern with the plight of young people with no plans to enter college 
that led the William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship to label 
these individuals "the forgotten half." These individuals face serious barriers in realizing a 
smooth transition from school to work and have few resources which can be tapped to assist 
them in their entrance into the work force (United States General Accounting Office 1991). 
Bailey and Merritt (1993) similarly noted: 

While the college bound student has the help of a guidance counselor. . . young 
people who want to work after they graduate from high school are on their own. 

As a result, they often spend a few years drifting from one unskilled "youth" job to 
another. These "McJobs" are thought neither to require nor to teach skills. 

For many of these individuals, prolonged periods of unemployment are not uncommon. 
This is especially true among poor and minority youth as well as those living in America's large 
cities. The transition of young adults from school to career develops along three distinct phases. 
The first phase is the part-time and summer jobs that youth capture during their high school 
years. Once high school is completed, these individuals enter into a second phase in which work 
becomes the major focus of one's energies. Unfortunately, the type of jobs available to these 
individuals may be the same, or closely tied, to those which they were engaged in while in high 
school. The third and final phase is the "career" stage, one in which non-college youth realize 
some success in securing jobs that require a certain level of knowledge and skills and which 
provide reasonable compensation for these activities. 

It is Hamilton's (1990) contention that the limited labor force experiences of youth who 
do not attend college during their early work careers is due, in large part, to the fact that these 
jobs are located in secondary labor markets. On the other hand, college-boimd youth have the 
luxury of obtaining work in the primary labor market sector. 
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Objectives 

A central objective of this article is to bring further understanding and clarification to the 
labor force experiences of young adults. Specifically, it seeks to secure answers to the following 
questions: (1) What is the nature of their labor market experiences — which individuals are able 
to gain access to jobs in the primary labor market sector upon entrance into the work force? 

(2) To what extent does access to primary and secondary sector jobs differ by spatial location, 
region, race/ethnicity and gender? (3) Do their earnings and imemployment spells vary across 
market sectors? (4) How does job training and job satisfaction vary across market sectors? 
Answers to these questions are likely to shed needed light on the relation of education to labor 
market experiences of yoimg adults. 

Data and Methods 

This paper seeks to examine the specific experiences of a cohort of yoimg adults who 
have been part of a 12-year longitudinal study titled. High School and Beyond. Specifically, it 
seeks to determine the transition of participants from school-to-work over time and the role that 
educational attainment plays in facilitating the entre of individuals into high quality jobs present 
in the locality’s primary labor market. 

The paper utilizes detailed information collected over the course of ten-years (1982-1992) 
on some 15,000 individuals who completed high school in 1982. Detailed information on post- 
secondary education activities, workforce experiences, income, race/ethnicity, gender, spatial 
location, region and employment/unemployment experiences of study participants are detailed. 
The results offer guidance on policy options for facilitating workforce preparation activities. 

The HS&B effort, which began in 1980, involved a stratified national probability sample 
of sophomore students enrolled in approximately 1,100 public and private schools across the 
United States. The questionnaire, administered on-site at the high schools, examined individual 
and family background characteristics, high school and work experiences, and students' future 
plans. Follow-up studies were conducted in 1982, 1984,1986 and 1992. A variety of data 
collection techniques were employed over the 1982-92 period of time. The 1982 methodology 
mainly involved group administration of instruments both on and off the school campus. The 
1984, 1986 and 1992 surveys were completed using a combination of mail and telephone 
techniques. Nearly 15,000 students taking part in the 1980 baseline study were also participants 
in the four subsequent waves. The follow-up studies explored a variety of topics, including the 
students' occupational and educational aspirations, post-secondary school and work experiences, 
job earnings, and unemployment history (Sebring et al. 1987). 

All occupations reported by non-college bound HS&B respondents in the 1982-86 waves 
were subsequently classified into one of four categories: (1) upper tier, primary labor market; (2) 
lower tier, primary labor market; (3) upper tier, secondary labor market; and (4) lower tier, 
secondary labor market. Decisions as to which tier and sector to categories jobs was guided by 
the labor market typology developed by Lorence (1987). A major strength of Lorence's work is 
that it offers an extensive listing of jobs falling into the upper and lower tiers of the primary and 
secondary labor markets. 

Individual’s race and ethnicity are examined given that research indicates that these 
factors may serve to facilitate or impede one's access to primary labor markets. Respondents' 
place of residence (i.e., rural, urban suburban) is considered given that the nature of labor 
markets can be influenced by their spatial location and regional variation. 
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As a result of information collected over the 1982-92 period of time, the status of 
participants’ educational attainment was determined. For purposes of this study, individual’s 
were placed into two categories, those who had attained an educational level of a Bachelor’s 
degree of greater and those who had attained an educational level of a High School degree or 
less. 

Findings 

Educational Attainment and Labor Force Experiences 

When educational attainment was referenced within the dual labor market typology, the 
dramatic nature of tier location becomes obvious. While merely 2.6 percent of respondents with 
less than a high school education fall into the upper tier of the primary labor market, 30 percent 
of individuals with a Bachelor’s degree or higher wind down into this higher class tier (Table 1). 
There are also a large number of respondents, nearly three-quarters (74.9 percent), who have 
attained a high school degree or less which fall into the secondary labor market. Actually, those 
who managed to attain some college don’t fair much better with nearly two-thirds confined to the 
secondary labor market (65.9 percent) (Table 1). Considering the extreme difference in those 
with a Bachelor’s degree and their ability to penetrate the primary labor market versus those with 
less than a high school degree and their inability, a dichotomous educational breakdown was 
utilized to examine region, spatial location, race/ethnicity, job training, earnings and employment 
throughout the remainder of this study'. 

Region and Labor Force Experiences 

Region was broken down into four categories (illustrated in Table 2) which represent the 
four major areas of the United States where respondents were residing in 1992. For those with a 
High School education or less, the smallest percentage of respondents who were able to attain 
work in the primary labor market were from the South (3.8 percent). In addition, the largest 
percentage of individuals who fovmd themselves located in the secondary labor market were also 
from the South (77.6 percent). Therefore, it seems that people from the South with a High 
School degree or less are having a more difficult time penetrating the primary labor sector than 
those respondents located in other regions (Table 2). 

Overall, respondents who have attained a Bachelor’s degree or higher, of course, have 
had much greater success in penetrating the primary labor market, especially the upper tier of this 
sector (Table 2). However, when close examination is given to the secondary labor market it can 
be determined that respondents’s from the South and the West have the lion’s share of 
individuals confined to this market sector (Table 2). 

Spatial Location and Labor Force Experiences 

Spatial Location was determined by considering those respondents who attended high 
school’s that were located in either urban, suburban or rural areas. This was then examined in 
reference to their labor force experience in 1992. The largest percentage of individuals gaining 
access to the primary labor market were those who went to high school in a suburban area (Table 



' The classification used will consider those with a high school education or less 
(n=5222) and those with a Bachelor’s degree or higher (n=5040). 
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Table 1: Educational Attainment by Labor Market Sector (Composite 1992) 

Primary Labor Market Secondary Labor Market 
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Table 2: Region by Labor Market Sector (1992) 

Prima ry Labor Market Secondary Labor Market 

Jobs Held Upper Tier Lower Tier Upper Tier Lower Tier 
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Table 3: Spatial Location by Labor Market Sector (1992) 

Primary Labor Market Secondary Labor Market 

Jobs Held Upper Tier Lower Tier Upper Tier Lower Tier 
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3). However, the percentages for urban and rural respondents are very close. Thus, there is not 
an overwhelming difference as spatial location is examined in reference with labor market sector. 

Interestingly, the latter part of Table 3 suggests that rural respondents are having more 
success in penetrating the primary labor market sector than their urban or suburban counterparts. 
However, once again the percentages are very close and the likelihood of attaining employment 
in either the primary or secondary labor market could better be explained with the use of a more 
strenuous type of analysis as is performed later in this document. 

Race/Ethnicity and Labor Force Experiences 

When attention is given to race/ethnicity it is quite obvious from Table 4 that minorities 
are having the hardest time penetrating the primary labor market no matter their educational 
attainment levels. For example, over 80 percent of blacks with a High School degree or less end 
up in the secondary labor market sector compared to 76 percent of Hispanics and 75 percent of 
whites (Table 4). College educated minorities fare better; however, whites still maintain a slight 
edge in gaining access to the primary market sector (Table 4). 

Job Training and Labor Force Experiences 

Job training was explored two separate ways. First, it was examined by utilizing a 
variable which identified if respondents had experienced any job training from 1982 through 
1992. Second, on-the-job training was identified and examined. The information presented in 
Table 5 suggests that the bulk of individuals in the primary labor market sector with a high 
school degree or less did not a have any job training from 1982 through 1992. In point of fact, 
neither did they receive on-the-job training. Many more individuals with a Bachelor’s degree or 
higher received both types of job training which apparently aided in the penetration of the 
primary labor market. 

Earnings/Unemployment and Labor Force Experiences 

Comparing educational attainment and the mean number of months unemployed, those 
who had attained merely a high school education or less were unemployed more than those with 
a Bachelor’s degree or higher (Table 6). This is especially dramatic if attention is focused on the 
lower tier of the secondary labor market. While those who had attained a Bachelor’s degree were 
unemployed for an average of 4.57 months from the 1982-1992 period, those who had a High 
School degree or less were vmemployed for an average of nearly 9 months. In addition to being 
unemployed for a greater number of months, individual’s with a High School degree or less were 
also struggling to make ends meet with a salary well below the poverty level (Table 6). 

Thus far the evidence presented in this paper indicates that certain groups of individuals 
appear to be disadvantaged in their labor market experiences. These groups include those with 
low educational levels, those from the South, and minorities. The analysis also suggests that job 
training and earnings are also associated with the labor force experiences of our cohort. To 
further examine and determine the likelihood of experiencing work confined to the secondary 
labor markets, a logistic regression analysis was utilized while taking into consideration all of the 
independent factors that have been discussed up to this point. 
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Table 4: Race/Ethnicity by Labor Market Sector (1992) 

Primary Labor Market Secondary Labor Market 

Jobs Held Upper Tier Lower Tier Upper Tier Lower Tier 
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Table 5: Job Training by Labor Force Sector (Composite 1992) 

Primary Labor Market Secondary Labor Market 

Jobs Held Upper Tier Lower Tier Upper Tier Lower Tier 
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Table 6: Earnings and Unemployment by Labor Force Sector (Composite 1992) 

Primary Labo r Market Secondary Labor Market 

Jobs Held Upper Tier Lower Tier Upper Tier Lower Tier 
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The Expected Likelihood of Attaining Work in the Secondary Labor Market 

Based on the regression coefficients we will reject the notion that all logistic regression 
coefficients are equal to zero in the population from which these data were selected. The data are 
consistent with the contention that one or more of the selected independent variables has a 
statistically significant effect on the likelihood of attaining work in the secondary labor market. 

Table 7 reports the expected likelihood of attaining work in the secondary labor market. 
Beginning with education, the data are consistent with the cross-reference tables in that if 
individuals have a Bachelor’s degree or higher, this reduces the odds of not attaining work in the 
secondary labor market by a factor of .22 with a t statistic significant at the .01 level. The data 
also indicate that people who attended high school in a suburban or urban area are less likely to 
attain work in the secondary market than are those individuals who attended a rural high school. 
In addition, respondents residing in the East, North, and West are less likely to find themselves in 
the secondary labor market than those respondents from the South. However, neither spatial 
location nor region are significant. 

When examining race/ethnicity it seems that both Hispanics and blacks are more likely to 
attain work in the secondary labor market than whites. The t statistics for Hispanics is not 
significant while the t statistic for blacks is significant at the p<.05 level. Gender is also 
significant at the p<.05 level, and indicates that females are 1.12 times more likely than males to 
be confined to the secondary labor market. The data are consistent with literature suggesting that 
as earnings increase the likelihood of attaining work in the secondary labor market lessons 
(p<.01). While on-the-job training is not significant in our model, job training between 1982 and 
1992 is significant. For those receiving any job training between 1982 and 1992, the odds of 
attaining work in the secondary labor market increases by a factor of 1 .42. This makes sense in 
that many working class individuals in the secondary labor market recei ve some type of job 
training before securing work unlike those with higher levels of educational attainment. When 
job satisfaction was considered each one standard deviation decrease in job satisfaction reduces 
the odds of attaining work in the secondary labor market by a factor of .9949 (p>.01). That is, 
those that are satisfied with their work are less likely to have attained work in the secondary 
labor market. Finally, as the number of months of unemployment increase respondents 
likelihood of securing work in the secondary labor market increases by a factor of 1.02 (p>.01). 
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Table 7: Linear Logistic Regression Model Giving the Effects of Selected Predictor Variables on the Expected Likelihood of 

Attaining Work in the Secondary Labor Market 
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Conclusions 

This article represents an effort to shed some light on the relationship of education and 
labor market experiences of young adults. While some have suggested that the transition from 
school to work is a difficult one at best (particularly in the early phases of their employment 
histories), limited empirical evidence has been put forth to lend substance to these claims. 

Using the national High School and Beyond study data, our paper examined and put to a 
test a number of assertions with regard to this cohort and their chances of securing jobs in either 
primary or secondary labor markets. The key arguments advanced by these authors, and the 
results uncovered in this study, can be summarized as follows: 

(1) What is the nature of their labor market experiences — which individuals are able to 
gain access to jobs in the primary labor market sector upon entrance into the work force? 

Individuals who are able to gain access into the primary labor market are those with a 
Bachelor’s degree or higher. The odds of attaining work in the primary labor market is slim to 
none for respondents who have merely attained a high school degree. 

(2) To what extent does access to primarily sector jobs differ by spatial location, region, 
race/ethnicity and gender? 

Spatial location, region, race/ethnicity and gender are all determinant factors when 
considering access to the primary labor market. In summary it seems that people who attended a 
rural high school, people from the South, blacks and Hispanics and females are more likely to 
end up being employed in the secondary labor market. Therefore, the situation remains 
unchanged after several years of techniques derived in order to help these groups enhance their 
labor market experiences. 

(3) Do young adults earnings and unemployment spells vary across market sectors? 

Young adults earnings and unemployment spells do vary across market sectors with those 
who have less income and more unemployment spells being confined to the secondary labor 
market. Indeed, it is difficult to be mobile when confinement to ‘bad’ jobs are inevitable. 

(4) How does job training and job satisfaction vary across market sectors? 

Job training is an interesting factor when considering the plight of young adults. It 
appears that although young people may acquire some type of job training, whether that be on-th- 
job training or not, this is an indicator that these individuals will be working in the secondary 
labor market. Perhaps this is simply because most of the jobs in the secondary labor market 
require certain types of training. Whatever the case, those who are most satisfied and content 
with their position in the labor market are not those in the secondary sector. Individuals who are 
more satisfied with their jobs are less likely to be employed in the secondary labor market. 
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